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reason is. As far as I can make out, the unusual length of 
most of the sentences, and their lack of rhythm, have something 
to do with it ; perhaps also the great number of technical terms, 
and of long words and Latin forms. It will be a pity if these 
obstacles prevent students from getting through the book. If 
they do get through, they will be glad to have read it, even if 
they are also glad to have finished reading it. 

Helen Wodehouse. 
University of Birmingham. 

Six Radical Thinkers. By J. MacCunn. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1907. Pp. 268. 

Professor MacCunn 's book consists of appreciations of Ben- 
tham, Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and Oreen. To each 
of the six is given a study of some forty pages, — sympathetic, 
intimate, and only critical (when it is critical) with that im- 
manent criticism, if it may be so called, which, applying no 
external hard canon, seeks to elicit the measure of truth 
contained in every view discussed, and never to prove an error 
without also proving that the error is an exaggeration of some 
truth. The study of Mill is a model of such criticism. Instead 
of taking Mill as a mere target of criticism, — a facile process in 
the case of a writer so honestly inconsistent, and one to which 
the logic of the schools is a little over-prone, — Professor Mac- 
Cunn seeks always to "fashion his character from the heart out- 
wards," and to enter first into Mill's thought, before he enters 
the lists against his errors. One thing only has struck the re- 
viewer during a recent reading of Mill, which Professor MacCunn 
might perhaps have emphasized; and that is the sense of the 
spiritual foundations of society and its institutions which Mill, 
starting from a different point of view, nevertheless shares with 
T. H. Green. "When Mill writes that "politically speaking, a 
great part of all power consists in will"; when he urges that 
the first element of good government is "the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the human beings composing the community"; when 
he defends democracy for the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the individual which it brings; he is after all en- 
forcing the lessons which Green afterwards enforced, when 
he too taught that will, not force, is the basis of the state; 
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that national welfare must be concrete in "the greater worth" 
of "the individuals composing the nation"; and that democ- 
racy, which means the active energy of each individual, is the 
only proper means to the attainment of such welfare. How- 
ever different Green's view of the individual, — as an organic 
member of society, and the manifestation of an eternal con- 
sciousness, — may be from Mill's own more atomistic and secular- 
ist conception, one cannot ignore these fundamental unities in 
the application of different conceptions. 

Professor MacCunn's essays are written with a simplicity 
and lucidity of exposition and a vigor of style, which should 
carry them beyond the studies of philosophic scholars, and 
should give them a place on the desks of all who have to think 
or act on questions of politics and economics. Many will turn 
first to the essay on Cobden ; and they will find in it enlighten- 
ment alike on the larger issues with which the doctrine of free 
trade was connected in Cobden 's mind, and on the develop- 
ments of thought which have brought that doctrine once more 
into question of late. Particularly interesting is what Pro- 
fessor MacCunn has to say of the influence of the idea of 
nationality on economic theory. The influence of that idea 
has perhaps an even wider ramification than Professor Mac- 
Cunn allows. He speaks of the modern competition between 
nation and nation for external markets; but the doctrine of 
economic nationalism has its widest and finest range in 
its internal application. The economic airapneia of the nation, 
sheltered by a system of protection, may be held to be essen- 
tial to the richest and most evenly developed national life. Only 
a nation, it may be argued, which has developed its activities 
alike in agriculture and manufacture, alike in primary and 
secondary industries, in foreign exchange and in internal pro- 
duction, can really be said to have attained the full measure of 
its stature. And this may be urged not only in the economic 
sphere, but in regard to national life generally. A nation which 
has no agriculture is not only one-sided economically, it has 
lost the contribution of a class which has something to give to 
the political life and general welfare of the community, — a class 
which can renew the national physique, and give, in the hour of 
national deliberation, a sane and balanced vote (the vote of 
those "who draw the quiet air into their blood"), to counter- 
act, or at any rate supplement, the fevered hurry and the radical 
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agitation of the towns. Such a 'national economy' has had its 
advocates in Germany; and it gives protectionism a finer and 
more ideal aspect in which it has its attraction even for the 
modern Cobdenite. 

Rousseau does not figure among the radical thinkers of Pro- 
fessor MacCunn's gallery; but one can hardly speak of democ- 
racy without mentioning the man who was, in many ways, its 
greatest apostle, and Professor MacCunn is led, in the course 
of his essay on Green, to refer to him more than once. In these 
references Rousseau is perhaps somewhat hardly treated. In 
one passage we read of Rousseau's "return to nature;" in an- 
other there is a reference to his "destructive sentimentalism. " 
There is truth in such sayings ; but there is another side of the 
matter. In the "Contrat Social," Nature and the State of 
Nature do not present themselves to Rousseau as things ad- 
mirable, to which return is desirable or indeed possible. The 
State of Nature is for Rousseau a state without justice; and 
justice only comes with the institution of a political society. It 
is a state unstable and in the issue intolerable ; and the necessity 
of better life drives men away from it into an organized state. 
That state, un etre moral collectif, first makes possible a true 
and rational morality. Here there is no 'reversion,' such as did 
indeed appear in Rousseau's early prize essay; and there is 
little sentimentalism. There is, indeed, on the contrary, an 
insistence on reason as the constituent force in political organi- 
zation. Rousseau, after all, had more of the elements of a 
'thinker' in his composition than had, perhaps, Mazzini, and 
one would have been glad to see him in this gallery side by side 
with Bentham. For Rousseau and Bentham are after all the 
'radical thinkers' who have had most influence on men and af- 
fairs. And Carlyle, it is worth noticing, has discernment enough 
to find room for both, if a little grudgingly, among his Heroes. 
"Benthamism," he tells us, "is an eyeless heroism" (the words 
come in a passage which shows that Carlyle can, after all, "ar- 
gue," or at any rate sympathize, "with these individual hed- 
onists," a little more than Professor MacCunn allows); and 
as for Rousseau, is he not of the Prophets, with "his ineradicable 
feeling and knowledge that this life of ours is true; not a Scepti- 
cism, Theorem, or Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality"? 

The style in which these essays are written, — if in conclusion 
we may speak of forms and appearances for a moment, — is 
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vigorous, vivid, and trenchant. But there are certain recurrent 
mannerisms which the reader begins to notice as he reads. One 
is, that Professor MacCunn always finds two reasons for every- 
thing. As the son of Sirach writes : "All things are double, one 
against another." Perhaps there is a certain immanent Hegel- 
ianism in this 'duplicity'; but the device recurs too often; and 
it leads inevitably, in one of its applications, to an exaggeration 
of the trick of antithesis. A sentence like that on page 135 
("They would escape the certain cost and the costly uncertain- 
ties of war") reminds one of Gorgias. 

E. Barker. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 



The Ethical Aspects op Evolution : Eegarded as the Parallel 
Growth of Opposite Tendencies. By "W. Benett. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 220. 

This is a very favorable example of the work of the amateur 
philosopher. The author, as he tells us himself, was attracted 
to philosophy in his student days, was compelled to lay it aside 
for the duties of a life of action, and now in retirement has re- 
turned to the study of problems long postponed, but never quite 
lost sight of. The purpose of the book cannot be better stated 
than in the author's own words. It is, firstly, "to enforce the 
view that the process of evolution, whether it be forward and 
in the direction of further development, or backward and de- 
generative, has never exhibited the isolated advance or decay of 
any single principle in the pairs of opposites, such as good and 
evil, pain and pleasure, ignorance and knowledge, and many 
others, which enter into the total complex of human nature; 
but that, on the contrary, when any one of the partners in any 
such a pair has either grown or decreased, the other partner 
too has shared the growth or decrease to an approximately equal 
extent. The other half of our purpose has been to trace the 
connection of this principle with ethics, or the systematic rep- 
resentation of our judgments on human conduct." 

This principle leads Mr. Benett to a restatement of the 
ordinary formula of evolution. The common biological view is 
that evolution means an all-round advance: according to Her- 
bert Spencer, as man evolves, he gets better altogether and 
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